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must confess, however, that my own personal pride
and that of my colleague were entirely concerned in
our own part of the work, and that we felt much more
elated by Mr. Gladstone's kindly words about the ac-
curacy of our report than Mr. Gladstone himself was
at all likely to feel from any praise which the public
might have given to his statesmanlike address.

I remember very well the personal  appearance of
Mr. Gladstone in those days to which I refer.    He
was still only in the prime of life, and was decidedly
handsome, with a profusion of dark hair.    I must say,
however, that Mr. Gladstone has been an exception
to all that I have known in my experience of men,
for he grew distinctly handsomer as he  grew older.
At the  time when I first became familiar with his
personal appearance there was, except for the wonder-
ful eyes, not much in his features to distinguish  him
greatly from other fine-looking men of about the same
age.    It was in his later days that his face developed
those noble outlines and his eyes showed that penetrat-
ing light which fastened at once the gaze of every
observer.    A stranger utterly unacquainted with his
appearance, seeing him for the first time among what-
ever crowd of men, would be sure to rivet his looks
upon him and to ask eagerly, * Who is that ?'   I have
seen some few, very few, men's faces which had some-
thing like the same power of compelling attention.
Nathaniel Hawthorne, the great American novelist, was
one of them.   Nobody could come into a crowded room
where Nathaniel Hawthorne was one of the company
without  instantly finding himself  attracted by Haw-
thorne's face, and especially by his eyes, and without
instantly asking who he was.    But then Nathaniel
Hawthorne did not live to anything like the age at
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